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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bedford,  April  28 th.  1859. 


Dr.  C.  N.  Hickok, 

P.  D.  G.  M.  of  Bedford  District  I.  0.  of  0.  F.  of  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — The  members  of  Bedford  Lodge,  No.  202,  of 
the  I.  0.  of  0.  F.  of  Pa.  desire  to  manifest  in  some  signal  manner  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  very  eloquent  and  instructive  Address  delivered 
by  you  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  our 
Order,  and  have  instructed  the  undersigned  to  request  that  the  manu¬ 
script  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  that  the  same  may  be  published 
and  a  wide  circulation  secured  to  it. 

In  performing  the  very  agreeable  duty  assigned  to  us,  we  take  occasion 
to  express  our  individual  approval  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Address,  as 
well  as  our  admiration  of  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  you  have  given 
their  utterance. 


Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T., 


Bedford,  May  2d,  1859. 


Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers  : — I  do  not  affect  to  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  reception  which  my  Address  might  receive  from  my  brothers  of  Bed¬ 
ford  Lodge  ;  neither  have  I  any  desire  to  conceal  my  gratification  in 
being  assured  that  they  are  satisfied  with  it.  I  wish  to  serve  our  Order, 
and  I  place  the  Address  at  }rour  disposal,  hoping  some  good  may  be  done, 
but  fearing  that  your  estimate  of  its  merit  is  far  too  high. 


Fraternally  yours, 


C.  N.  Hickok. 


To  Hon.  Alex.  King, 

Mr.  Thos.  R.  Gettys,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  G.  Minnich, 
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ADDRESS. 


Success  in  a  good  cause  is  ground  for  exultation. 
There  is  in  the  heart  of  every  true  man,  that  which  will 
swell  with  honest  pride,  when  an  enterprise  dear  to  that 
heart,  and  for  which  it  has  no  reason  to  blush,  has  pros¬ 
pered,  until,  from  its  small  beginning,  insignificant  as  the 
rill  which  drips  from  the  rock,  and  steals  unobtrusive 
through  the  mountain  glen,  it  has  at  last  become  as  the 
mighty  river  whose  current  scorns  obstruction. 

Such  is  the  emotion  which  throbs  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  loves  his  country.  What  son  of  this  happy  soil 
feels  not  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  pervade  his  soul,  and  the 
outgusliings  of  a  thankful  spirit  arise  to  the  Omnipotent, 
as  he  contemplates  the  spectacle  of  a  little  handful  of 
patriots  struggling  against  hope,  to  sow  the  seed  of 
liberty,  and  watering  with  their  blood  the  little  twig, 
which,  taking  root  downward,  and  spreading  its  branches 
heavenward,  has  at  last  become  a  mighty  tree,  shading 
a  continent,  and  beneath  whose  shelter  the  nations  are 
taking  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  despotism  (  Ah  !  we 
abhor,  we  fear  him  who  loves  not  his  country ; — 

The  “  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  mv  own.  my  native  land  !’’ 
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Subordinate  to  our  love  of  country,  and  the  feelings  it 
engenders,  doubtless,  but  akin  to  it,  is  the  impulse  which 
has  assembled  us  together  to-day.  W e  come,  not  merely 
in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  our  acknowledged  head, 
to  join  with  our  fraternity  throughout  the  Union,  in  re¬ 
sounding  our  Psean’s  notes,  and  to  acknowledge  with 
thanksgiving  the  prospering  hand  of  Him  who  settetli  up 
and  castetli  down  whom  lie  will.  It  is  a  voluntary 
tribute  that  we  bring.  Great  has  been  the  prosperity 
vouchsafed  our  Order;  spontaneous  should  be  our  votive 
offering. 

Forty  years  ago  this  day,  a  few  men,  five  in  number, 
met  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  instituted  that  which 
has  proven  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  organization,  whose 
influence  extends  from  the  icy  fields  of  the  Xortli  to  the 
golden  sands  of  the  South — from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  wave.  Small  was  its  beginning,  slow  and  trem¬ 
bling  its  early  progress ;  yet  step  by  step  has  it  advanced 
to  success  and  power,  until  now,  as  its  fiat  goes  forth — 
u  We  command  you  to  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the  orphan” — 
that  fiat  is  responded  to  and  obeyed  in  every  city,  and 
town,  and  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 

“Then  let  us  swell  the  joyful  note,” 


for  it  is  meet  that  strains  of  thanksgiving  should  be 
ours — not  for  the  power,  not  for  the  wealth,  not  for  the 
influence  we  possess — but  because,  while  that  power, 
that  wealth,  that  influence  flow  in  their  legitimate  chan¬ 
nel,  they  flow  in  blessings  to  our  brother  man ;  they 


flow  to  relieve  our  fellows  “  in  the  struggles  incident  to 
human  life” — • 


To  meliorate  the  sorrows  of  mankind, 

“  Console  and  aid  the  sick,  the  maim,”  the  blind  ; 
Bind  up  the  broken  heart,  the  widow  cheer. 

And  wipe  away  the  helpless  orphan’s  tear. 


Is  sucli  our  mission  '  And  lias  this  mission,  however 
imperfectly,  been  fulfilled  '  Then  we  should  rejoice  ;  we 
should  acknowledge  by  whom  we  have  been  prospered, 
and  come  before  His  presence  with  gratitude  and  glad¬ 
ness,  and  thus  celebrate  our  natal  day. 

It  will  naturally  and  justly  be  expected  of  us,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  that  we  define  our  position  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  that  we  speak  at  large  of  the  merits  assumed 
for  our  Order  ;  that  we  substantiate  its  claims  to  consid¬ 
eration  ;  that  we  prove  the  benefits  it  professes  to  confer, 
and  be  able  to  answer  the  objections  urged  against  us  ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  failing  to  do  either,  that  we,  like 
honest  men,  recede  from  our  stand-point. 

The  limits  <>f  one  short  address  av  ill  permit  ns  to  do 
little  "f  either,  though  in  addition  t<»  what  we  have  in 
irene ral  terms  affirmed  <>t  the  m.*od  our  Order  accom¬ 


plishes,  w  e  shall  gave  I  w-o  or  three  points  speeial  atten¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  objection^  urged  against  us,  ,k  their 
name  is  legion."  Many  do  ns  honor  overmuch,  and, 
proving  too  much,  prove  nothing.  Many  are  false, 
totally  false  and  slanderous,  and  can  only  he  answered 
by.  the  retort  courteous.  Some  arc  plausible,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  met  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way  ;  but, 
with  regard  to  nearly  all,  it  can  be  truly  said  that,  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  lias  blown  away,  we  have  been  left 
pretty  much  as  they  found  us,  with  no  wounds  to  dress, 
no  dead  to  bury.  The  story  of  their  exploits  may  not 
inappropriately  he  summed  up  in  that  sublime,  heroic 
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old  couplet,  familiar  as  household  words,  in  which  the 
poet  celebrates  the  prowess  of  one  of  his  heroes : — 

“  The  Duke  of  York  with  twice  ten  thousand  men, 

March’d  up  the  hill,  and — then  march’d  down  again.” 

As  to  the  merits  of  our  Order,  we  claim,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  a  benevolent  institution.  This  our  oppo¬ 
nents  deny.  Our  charter — and  it  is  that  under  which  all 
working  lodges  operate,  thus  defines  our  position  in  this 
respect:  “For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  brothers 
of  the  Order,  when  in  sickness,  distress,  or  on  travel,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  benevolence  and  c  hardy."  IS1  ot  be¬ 
nevolence  and  charity  to  our  own  members  alone,  as  our 
enemies  say,  but  to  others  also,  as  our  judgment  shall 
dictate.  Were  we  to  say  we  have  carried  into  operation 
all  the  instructions  of  our  Charter,  we  should  be  charge¬ 
able  with  “  sounding  our  own  trumpet.”  We  are  willing 
to  let  the  record  of  this  Lodge,  in  this  respect,  rest  where 
it  does,  in  this  community  ;  and  the  inference  is  fair,  that 
one  is  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  lodges  in  general. 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  our  point,  that 
we  assert  or  prove  that  we  have  ever  given  an  alms. 
We  are  not  necessitated,  in  order  to  substantiate  our 
claim,  to  show  that,  as  a  society,  we  scatter  alms  wher¬ 
ever  we  may  find  recipients  for  them.  We  claim  not 
the  title,  in  the  same  sense,  that  some  others,  and  pro¬ 
fessedly  charitable  enterprises,  claim  it.  Our  benevolence 
is  not  inevitably  gratuitous  charity.  The  word,  according 
to  Webster,  has  these,  among  other  definitions:  “An 
act  of  kindness,”  “  good  done.”  Therefore,  by  inference, 
a  benevolent  person — one  doing  good  ;  a  benevolent  so¬ 
ciety — a  society  doing  good.  And  has  not  our  plan  of 
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working — our  system  of  relief,  been  productive  of  good, 
in  instances  almost  without  number  (  This  we  assert. 
Have  not  the  four  hundred  and  sixtv-seven  thousand 
dollars  distributed  during  the  past  year  for  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  for  burying  the  dead 
and  educating  the  orphan,  done  good  '  Have  not  the 
millions  of  dollars  expended  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  recipients,  been  acts  of  kindness — 
a  system  of  kind  acts  to  them,  strengthening  the  hands 
which,  because  of  want,  hung  down  ;  confirming  the  fee¬ 
ble  kness,  which,  through  destitution,  were  tottering ; 
making  straight  paths  for  the  feet,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  way,  were  ready  to  perish  ?  TTe  do 
not  affirm  that  the  benefits  we  pay  to  our  members  and 
theirs  is  a  charitable  bestowment.  It  in  itself  is  not 
charity  ;  but  is  it  benevolence,  true  benevolence — kind¬ 
ness,  or  is  it  not,  to  present  for  the  adoption  of  our  fellow- 
man,  and  hold  out  for  his  espousal,  an  institution  by  which, 
m  the  event  of  wasting  sickness  or  dire  misfortune,  he  is 
ensured  against  the  dangers  of  destitution  for  himself  and 
family,  and  from  the  equally  dire  calamity,  the  cold  and 
capriciously  dispensed  charities  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  true 
benevolence — kindness,  or  is  it  not,  that  by  the  existence 
and  working  of  an  institution  like  ours,  our  brother,  in 
the  “  night  time  of  sorrow*' — the  time  of  disease  and 
penury,  has  that  to  fall  back  upon,  for  relief,  which  is 
his  right,  and  which  he  may,  with  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence,  claim,  and  not  abjectly  and  imploringly  ask  for  ?  Is 
it  benevolence,  or  is  it  not,  that  it  is  so  arranged,  that  in 
his  dying  hour  he  may  be  consoled  with  the  thought  that 
he  leaves  not  his  wife  and  little  ones  to  the  tender  mer- 
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cies  of  a  fickle  world  ?  We  hold  it  to  be  the  truest  be¬ 
nevolence  that  blesses  the  unfortunate,  doubly  blesses 
him,  by  relieving  his  wants,  while  it  spares  his  feelings  ; 
none  the  less  benevolence,  because  while  fortune  favors 
he  is  induced  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

Charity,  in  a  theological  sense,  requires  for  its  defini¬ 
tion,  “  supreme  love  to  God,  and  universal  good  will  to 
man.”  This  is  charity  in  perfection.  Yet  charity  is  not 
therefore,  necessarily,  not  charity,  because  developed  in 
a  lower  degree  and  in  a  limited  sense,  which  may  be, 
merely,  relief  in  distress.  Light  is  light,  and  nothing 
less,  at  the  first  dim  dawning  of  the  morning — it  is  light, 
nothing  more,  at  the  full  effulgence  of  noonday. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  beneficial  working  of 
our  Order  to  its  members,  which  we  will  notice.  It  is 
that  in  which,  where  we  can  honorably  do  so,  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  others,  we  seek  a  brother’s  success  and 
well-being,  more  particularly  in  finding  him  employment, 
and  placing  in  his  way,  by  influence  and  otherwise,  the 
means  of  a  living.  “  That  is  selfishness,  gross  selfishness,” 
says  the  objector.  Ah  !  is  it?  Well,  it  is  the  same  sel¬ 
fishness  which  governs  every  brother,  if  he  be  a  man , 
towards  a  brother ;  it  is  the  same  selfishness  which  in¬ 
fluences,  sometimes,  the  Church,  and  which,  if  it  univer¬ 
sally  actuated  its  members,  would  universally  win  them 
that  glorious  reproach,  “  See  how  these  brethren  love 
one  another.” 

All  of  us  who,  as  young  men,  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  with  nothing  but  our  own  energies  to  rely  upon, 
can  well  remember  how  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
we  realized  it  to  be,  when  we  first  went  out  from  our 
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home — an  orphan’s  home,  perhaps,  in  search  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  We  all  know  how  long  it  took  ns  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  how  often  we  were  lonely  and  desolate,  hav¬ 
ing  no  friend  into  whose  sympathising  ear  we  could 
confide  the  tale  of  our  feelings,  our  hopes,  our  discour¬ 
agements.  The  world  is  calculating  and  suspicious,  and 
we  need  a  passport  to  its  confidence  and  support.  A 
reliable  acquaintance  soonest  lulls  those  suspicions  and 
ensures  that  confidence. 

The  young  mechanic,  especially,  in  going  to  strange 
places — hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  perhaps,  is  often 
unable,  from  want  of  acquaintance,  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment,  and  is  obliged  to  be  idle  until  his  little  purse  is 
exhausted,  and  from  pressure  of  want — Satan’s  enlisting 
agent — is  liable  to  fall  into  the  company  of  the  vicious, 
and  yield  himself,  reluctantly,  perhaps,  a  prey  to  tempt¬ 
ation.  Or  he  becomes  sick,  with  no  friend  to  care  for 
him,  and  is  given  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  almshouse, 
and  dies,  far  from  home  and  kindred,  with  no  loved  one 
nigh  to  cheer  his  departing  spirit,  smooth  his  pillow, 
wipe  the  death  damps  from  his  pallid  brow,  cool  his 
aching  head  and  fan  his  fevered  cheek,  or  when  dead  to 
bestow  the  last  sad  offices  of  love  to  his  remains,  or  tell 
his  friends  of  his  fate. 

True,  cold-hearted  philosophy  says,  “it  matters  not 
when  or  how  we  die,  or  where  or  by  whom  we  are 
buried.”  But  it  does  matter.  Death,  at  best,  is  a  stern 
visitor,  and  darkness  foreshadows  his  coming,  and 
gathers  thick  and  chill  in  his  wake,  and  happy  is  he, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  his  approach,  has  those  who  love 
him  to  hover  round  his  pillow  of  pain,  and  point  his 
trembling  faith  to  where  the  bright  star  of  promise 
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shines  dim  through  the  thickening  gloom  of  the  dark 
valley.  I  do  not  want  to  die  among  strangers  and  he 
forgotten,  and  carelessly  and  heartlessly  thrown  into  an 
unlionored  grave,  with  no  one  to  water  my  lowly  bed 
with  the  tear  of  affection.  I  would,  in  that  hour,  have 
those  near  me  who,  when  I  am  gone,  will  sadly  remem¬ 
ber,  and  softly  and  regretfully  lay  me  in  the  calm 
churchyard,  nor  forget,  as  they  tread  over  my  lowly 
resting-place,  that  feelings  and  affections,  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  hopes  and  ambitions,  were  once  the  inmates  of  the 
now  mouldering  form. 

The  Odd  Fellow  goes  out  from  home  bearing  with 
him  that  which  makes  him  friends  and  acquaintances 
wherever  he  may  go,  for  our  Order,  or  its  members,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  land.  lie  has,  perhaps,  traveled 
until  his  funds  are  gone,  and  he  is  in  a  strange  place  and 
moneyless,  but  he  is  not  friendless.  lie  has  a  way  of 
discovering  brethren,  or,  perhaps,  a  Lodge  is  there  ;  he 
learns  its  place  of  meeting ;  he  goes,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches,  his  heart  grows  glad  within  him,  and  his  lone¬ 
liness  is  dissipated,  for  his  ears  are  greeted  with  the  same 
odes,  the  same  strains  of  music  he  heard  and  joined  in 
miles  away  ;  he  goes  to  the  door  ;  he  makes  a  signal ;  it 
is  understood  ;  he  whispers  a  word — just  one  little  word 
—and  he  is  among  his  brethren,  at  home.  His  wants 
are  redressed ;  in  a  strange  place  he  is  no  longer  a 
stranger.  Employment  is  procured,  for  with  friends  it  is 
easily  had ;  or,  otherwise,  his  purse  is  replenished,  and 
he  is  aided  on  his  way,  and  from  place  to  place  he  has  a 
like  passport,  until  employment  is  found.  Is  he  sick 
and  unable  to  go  to  his  brethren,  they  go  to  him  ;  he  is 
tenderly  nursed  ;  brothers  watch  round  his  bed  ;  a 
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brother’s  hand  supplies  his  wants,  and  perforins  offices  of 
kindness  so  grateful  to  the  invalid  ;  he  is  faithfully  cared 
for  until  he  is  well,  or,  should  death  be  his  lot,  his  re¬ 
mains  are  decently  buried,  and  his  brothers  at  home, 
and  through  them  his  relatives,  are  informed  of  his  fate. 
Nor  is  this  given  him  as  alms  ;  it  is  his  right.  lie  has 
deposited  his  quota  in  the  treasury  of  the  Order,  and 
this  is  the  performance  of  its  part  of  the  contract,  and 
he  has  the  right  to  demand  it. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  two  or  three  features  of  the 
many  which  might  be  mentioned  in  behalf  of  our 
Order:  time  limits  us  to  these.  We  must  go  on  to 
answer  briefly  some  of  the  objections  advanced  against 
us,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  likely  to  be 
credited  in  a  locality  such  as  this. 

Our  systematic  and  complete  organization  is  looked 
upon  as  unsafe  to  the  national  well-being,  socially,  re¬ 
ligiously,  and  politically.  It  is  said :  “  There  is  no 
assurance  that  it  may  not  ultimately  prove  a  dangerous 
religious  or  political  engine.1’  It  may  become  so,  just 
as  any  other  institution  of  any  kind  may  become  so,  by 
being  changed  into  something  else,  and  only  thus.  Our 
Order  is  so  guarded  within  itself  against  such  a  result, 
that  before  we  can  insidiously  plot  mischief  against  the 
social,  religious,  or  political  well-being  of  our  country, 
our  organization  must  perish.  The  very  attempt  would 
be  its  destruction,  and  would  scatter  it  to  atoms.  The 
diversity  in  mental,  religious,  and  political  character  of 
the  men  connected  with  us,  is  an  ample  guarantee 
against  such  a  result.  It  would  require  much  more 
credulity  in  one  familiar  with  the  Association  to  believe 
such  a  result  within  the  range  of  possibility  than  to  be- 
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lieve  the  contrary.  To  be  such  an  engine,  its  members 
must  think  alike,  and  act  with  unanimity  whatever 
phase  the  Order  might  assume,  and  the  fact  that  our 
membership  consists  of  individuals  of  almost  every 
shade  of  religious  and  political  creed;  subjects  concern¬ 
ing  which  men  are  more  tenacious  and  jealous  than  on 
any  other,  renders  such  a  result  simply  impossible.  A 
Secular,  Mutual  Relief  Society,  founded  upon  a  thor¬ 
oughly  moral  and  benevolent  basis ,  is  all  we  claim  to  be, 
and  matters  foreign  to  the  legitim, ate  work  of  such  a 
society,  are  not  admitted  to  our  discussions.  Mo  brother 
may  introduce  any  sectarian  or  political  subject  in  a 
lodge-room  “  under  penalty." 

The  diversity  in  the  characters  and  opinions  of  men 
amongst  us,  just  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  one 
objection,  forms  the  ground  of  another  point  of  issue 
between  our  opponents  and  ourselves.  “  There  are,” 
says  the  objector  on  this  ground,  a  men  in  your  Order 
whom  I  could  not  call  brethren.  I  would  be  unwilling 
to  hold  membership  in  a  society  in  which  I  am  required 
to  address  a  man  whose  opinions  I  consider  erroneous  ; 
whose  creed  I  deem  pernicious  and  heterodox,  my 
brother ;  it  would  be  sanctioning  and  endorsing  his 
error.”  It  is  as  a  brother  Odd  Fellow  we  address  him, 
not  as  a  brother  in  every  opinion  beyond  the  Order 
which  he  may  hold.  What  that  opinion  may  be  is  no 
business  of  ours,  as  Odd  Fellows.  We  are  presumed 
not  to  know,  as  such,  nor  in  that  capacity  have  we  any 
right  to  inquire.  We  are  not  required  to  term  him  our 
brother  according  to  the  special  signification  of  our 
creed  or  opinion,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  neither  is  he 
to  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of  church  or  party  with  the 
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peculiar  twang  we  give  it,  to  entitle  him  to  that  honor. 
He  is  our  brother  man  ;  the  offspring  of  our  common 
Father,  whom  our  laws  require  him  to  acknowledge — 
He  “  who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  alike  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un¬ 
just.”  We  can  not  annul  the  relationship,  and  as  the 
son  of  that  Father  who  made  us  brethren,  we  hail  him. 
If  we  can  deny  this  relationship  for  opinion's  sake,  what 
is  to  hinder  us,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  from  going  a 
step  farther  and  making  void  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  our 
brother,  our  own  mother’s  son,  because,  according  to  our 
conception,  he  is  guilty  of  heresy  ?  The  soldier  terms 
his  comrade  a  brother  soldier ;  a  professional  man  calls 
his  fellow-professional  man  a  brother.  In  this  idea  of 
the  word,  also,  we  term  our  fellow-members  so.  It  often 
occurs  in  legislative  bodies,  lyceums,  and  the  like,  that 
one  member,  in  alluding  to  another,  terms  him  “  the  gen¬ 
tleman ”  far  less  appropriately  than  we  apply  our  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  address  to  our  brother  member,  and  yet, 
who  ever  heard  of  the  parliamentary  usage  requiring 
this,  being  objected  to  ?  A  Pharisee  once  demanded  of 
the  incarnate  God,  “  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  not,  thy  fellow-Pharisee ;  but  the  question 
elicited  in  reply  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves,  showing  plainly  that  the  despised 
Samaritan,  wdth  whom  the  Jew  had  no  dealings,  was  his 
neighbor — his  brother.  It  is  this  exclusiveness  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  manner,  this  practical  enacting  of  the  haughty 
u  Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou,”  that  too  often  de¬ 
stroys  the  influence  of  good  men,  and  places  out  of  their 
power  to  control  for  good,  those  who  otherwise  might  be 
blessed  by  them  and  turned  from  error’s  creed  and  from 


error’s  path.  It  was  said  of  Immanuel,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  Iloly  and  the  Pure,  “He  is  gone  to  be  a 
guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner.” 

Our  titles  are  objected  to.  Well,  they  are  somewhat 
“  hifalutinP  Noble  Grand,  Patriarch,  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Master,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  that  we  use  them.  We  are  free  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  “  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  be  as 
sweet,”  and  it  matters  little  whether  we  use  the  title 
Noble  Grand,  Chief  Patriarch,  or  Mr.  President,  for 
officers  whose  duties  are  identically  the  same,  or  desig¬ 
nate  our  Vice-President  as  Vice  Grand  or  Senior  War¬ 
den  ;  or  the  one  who  keeps  the  door  as  Guardian,  in¬ 
stead  of  Doorkeeper.  There  are  no  mysteries  hidden 
beneath  these  titles,  no  magic  incantations  connected 
with  their  pronunciation  ;  nor  do  they  express  necessarily 
the  social  rank  of  the  men  who  hold  them.  A  Grand 
Master  is  not  unavoidably  a  grandfather  ;  neither  is  it  at 
all  important,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  to  be  a  Pa¬ 
triarch  with  us,  a  man  must  be  venerable  and  gray¬ 
headed,  and  the  “  father,  according  to  the  flesh,”  of  all 
the  members  of  an  encampment.  There  are  so  many 
titled  men  now-a-days  (and  very  tenacious,  too,  are  they 
of  their  honors) :  the  Presidents,  the  Governors  and  ex- 
Governors,  the  Reverends,  the  Right  Reverends,  the 
D.  D.’s,  the  Excellencies,  and  Honorables  and  Esquires  ; 
the  Generals  and  Colonels,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  and 
Majors  and  Captains,  and  Lieutenants  and  Orderlies,  and 
Corporals,  that  we  can  hardly  fail  of  a  poser,  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  fault-finder  on  this  ground  the  ancient  pro¬ 
verb,  “Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

Our  regalia  is  objected  to.  Will  the  same  objectors 


raise  their  voices  against  men  and  women  wearing  dis¬ 
tinctive  costumes,  or  take  exception  to  the  uniforms  of 
the  army  and  navy,  or  to  clerical  dress,  or  to  the  peculiar 
garb  of  certain  sects  of  Christians,  or  charge  the  All 
Wise  with  foolishness  in  prescribing  a  peculiar  costume 
to  be  worn  by  his  ancient  people  and  their  various  orders 
of  priesthood.  If  they  do  so,  then  we  will  willingly  bear 
the  charge  of  folly.  Our  regalia  is  our  distinguishing 
bado-e  ;  we  wear  the  colors  indicative  of  our  rank,  whose 


language  is  to  us  full  of  meaning,  reminding  us  of  our 
mottoes,  our  obligations  and  our  duties.  High  authority 
and  example  sanction  the  inculcation  of  truth  by  the  use 
of  symbols ;  experience  has  shown  their  utility ;  shall 
we  be  censured  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  them  ( 

The  secrecy  of  our  operations  give  some  an  immense 
deal  of  trouble.  Dame  Partington  like,  they  are  terribly 
exercised  for  fear  a  somebody  will  do  something  that 
nobody  ever  will  find  out.”  We  are  sorry,  for  their 
sakes,  that  it  is  so  ;  we  would  like  to  arrange  matters  for 
their  accommodation  and  comfort,  but  it  would  give  us 
considerable  inconvenience  at  this  late  day,  and  then — 


we  are  afraid  they  might  tell. 

If  the  position  of  those  who  object  to  our  secrecy  be 
tenable,  then  there  is  no  state  or  condition  of  society 
which  would  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  same  condemnation,  and  in  which  secrecv 
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is  not  only  proper,  but  necessary.  Each  family  circle  has 
its  private  affairs,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  improper 
and  productive  of  harm  for  the  world  at  large  to  know. 
It  is  no  proof  of  criminality  on  the  part  of  my  neighbor 
that  he  is  unwilling  I  should  range  his  house  from  the 
cellar  to  the  attic,  and  pry  into  every  closet,  and  nook,  and 
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comer.  Who  will  dare  assert  that  it  is  so  %  And  yet  a 
family,  bound  by  natural  instinctive  ties,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  interest,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed, 
without  detection,  in  evil  designs,  than  would  a  society, 
composed,  in  many  respects,  of  warring  elements  and 
antagonistic  natures.  Every  individual  has  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  interests ;  every  enterprise,  matters  which,  from 
prudential  motives,  are  not  made  public.  The  merchant 
places  upon  his  goods  his  private  marks;  they  may,  pos¬ 
sibly,  cover  extortionate  profits ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  this  because  he  has  a  cost  and  selling  mark, 
read  only  by  himself  and  by  those  to  whom  he  may 
choose  to  impart  their  secret  signification.  There  must 
be  other  ground  for  distrusting  a  tradesman  than  the 
fact  that  he  avails  himself  of  that  which  both  the  honest 
and  the  dishonest  man  may  use.  Governments  have 
their  private  councils  and  secret  missions,  not  necessarily 
corrupt  because  they  are  secret.  Legislatures  may  sit 
with  closed  doors,  and  church  judicatories  may  and  do 
have  their  secret  sessions.  No  one  complains  of  this, 
nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain.  Who  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  herein  is  evidence  of  iniquity  ? 
Secrecy  may  cover  crime ,  but  it  would  be  poor  logic  to 
affirm,  that,  therefore ,  it  does  cover  crime.  Must  certain 
sects  of  Christians,  whose  lives  are  without  reproach,  be 
charged  with  shunning  the  light  on  account  of  their  evil 
deeds,  because  they  are  in  the  custom  of  holding  devo¬ 
tional  meetings  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  their  own 
members  ?  Must  the  humble  child  of  God  be  suspected 
for  plotting  mischief  because  he  seeks  his  closet  for 
meditation  and  prayer?  Must  the  right  hand  be  con¬ 
demned  because,  in  obedience  to  a  high  command,  it 


conceals  its  charities  from  the  left?  Xo  one  will  say  it. 
All  must  admit  that  a  thing  is  not,  necessarily ,  evil 
because  it  is  not  published  abroad.  All,  unless  those 
blinded  by  prejudice,  will  see  that  no  good  would  be  the 
fruit,  and  evil  would  result  from  throwing  open,  indis¬ 
criminately,  the  affairs  of  all,  individuals,  families  and 
societies,  to  those  whom  they  do  not  concern,  and  who 
have  no  business  with  them  ;  and  if  we,  as  a  society,  are 
arbitrarily  denied  the  right  to  consult  our  own  judgment 
in  this  respect,  fair  play  and  impartial  justice  will  also 
deny  the  same  right  to  others. 

Our  opponents  quote  Scripture  to  prove  our  secresy, 
according  to  their  definition  wrong.  We  will  only  claim 
the  same  license,  and  bring  text  for  text  to  prove  our 
secresy  right. 

Ours  is  not  a  secret  society,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term  ;  one,  whose  existence,  objects  and  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  sought  to  be  hidden  from  the  public.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  certain  matters  connected  with  our 
modus  operandi  which,  for  our  own  protection,  and  for 
sundry  other  reasons ,  we  keep  to  ourselves,  yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  fully  what  these  are,  and  also  their 
nature  and  objects.  Our  membership  stand  as  fair 
before  the  world  as  any  other  class  of  men,  and  when 
we,  as  in  the  case  at  issue,  make  a  solemn  declaration, 
our  opponents  must  take  our  word,  or,  giving  us  the 
“  lie  direct it  rests  upon  them  to  make  good  their  asser¬ 
tion  by  evidence,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  to  stand  convicted 
before  the  world  of  1  laving  applied  to  others  an  ap¬ 
pellation  belonging  to  themselves.  It  is  generally 
he  who  has  the  suspicious,  distrustful  disposition^ 
that  sees  evil  in  every  thing  not  comprehended,  that 
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lias,  liimself,  the  heart  “fit.  for  treason,  stratagem  and 
spoils.” 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  onr  passwords  and  signs  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  members,  and  for  protection 
against  the  designing,  just  as  an  army  has  its  watch¬ 
words  to  keep  the  camp  clear  of  all  but  friends.  Had 
we  no  means  by  which  we  could  judge  whether  a  man 
was  a  member  or  not,  we  would  continually  be  liable  to 
imposition.  Our  enemies  fighting  us,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  do,  in  the  dark,  have  tried,  in  various  ways,  by  craft, 
bribery  and  otherwise,  to  gain  an  equal  advantage  with 
us  ;  and  it  is  also  too  true  to  be  denied,  that  there  have 
been  some  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  they  have 
shown  quite  a  willingness  to  have  curiosity  gratified,  and 
to  enjoy  the  various  benefits  accruing  from  membership 
with  us,  without  the  expense  and  terrors  of  an  initiation ; 
how  honest  the  means  made  use  of  to  effect  the  result, 
may  be  inferred.  A  stranger,  as  has  often  been  the 
case,  may  claim  affiliation  with  us  ;  how  are  we  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  he  speaks  the  truth  or  not,  unless  we  have 
a  way  of  testing  him  ?  Will  any  church  receive  into  its 
confidence  and  fellowship,  a  stranger,  merely  on  his  ijpse 
dixit ,  without  accompanying  proof?  Should  more  be 
expected  of  us  than  of  them  ?  Why  do  organizations, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  furnish  to  their  members  cer¬ 
tificates  of  various  kinds,  if  the  object  be  not  to  protect 
themselves  from  imposition,  and  give  their  members 
advantages  over  those  who  are  not  members  ?  And  are 
their  certificates  and  tests  less  objectionable  than  ours, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  theirs  are  written  and  engraved 
on  paper,  and  that  ours,  oftentimes,  are  only  verbal  and 
engraven  on  the  memory  ?  They  are  equally  unobjec- 
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tionable  ;  something  of  the  kind  must  be  used,  and  we 
choose  the  latter,  to  give  advantages  to  our  own  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  prevent  those  not  members  from,  by  decep¬ 
tion,  obtaining  those  advantages  intended  for  members, 
and  which,  as  lodges,  we  extend,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
none  but  them. 

44  But,7'  says  our  tenacious  objector,  44  are  not  all  your 
fellow-men  i  Is  it  not  vour  dutv  to  help  every  suffering; 
son  of  Adam  V'  "We  answer  yes,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  such  is  clearly  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  every 
one  ;  but,  when  our  means  are  limited,  must  we  not  use 
discrimination  ?  We  would  that  our  finances  would 
admit  of  our  helping  all  the  world  when  in  need,  and  if 
all  the  world  were  our  members,  and  would  each  week 
make,  as  we  do,  a  small  deposit  into  our  common  fund, 
then,  in  all  ordinary  cases  at  least,  we  could  help  all  the 
world  when  in  need,  and  our  treasuries,  like  the  oil 
cruise  of  the  widow  in  Zerephath,  would  fail  not.  But 
this  all  the  world  does  not  do,  and  if  Ave,  without  any 
systematic  plan  of  procedure,  appropriate  our  funds 
indiscriminately,  for  the  relief  of  distress,  we  shall  soon 
place  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  by  de¬ 
priving  ourselves  of  the  means,  and  so,  of  two  evils, 
we  choose  the  least ;  and,  as  we  can  not  aid  all  we 
would,  we  aid  all  we  can,  and  dispense,  generally,  our 
benefits  to  our  own  members  and  their  families,  as  every 
brother  would  feel  bound  to  assist  a  brother  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  stranger  had  lie  it  in  his  power  to  aid  only 
one. 

Our  initiatory  and  other  ceremonies  are  secret,  for  the 
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reason  that,  being  known  to  the  uninitiated,  they  would, 
in  a  measure,  lose  the  effect  designed  by  them  upon  the 


candidate,  viz. :  the  impressing  on  his  mind  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  in  which  lie  is  enlisting  ;  hut,  that  these 
ceremonies  are  unobjectionable  in  their  character,  if  our 
word  to  that  effect  is  not  credited,  should  with  reason  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  many  are  known  to  be  of  us 
who  are  above  suspicion  of  wrong ;  who  are  considered 
by  their  fellow-citizens  reliable  in  all  that  characterizes 
the  honorable  and  upright  man  ;  who  have  never  been 
known  to  practice  deception,  and  are  not  thought 
capable  of  it  in  other  matters,  and  therefore  could 
not  reason-  ably  be  supposed  likely  to  deceive  the 
public  in  this  thing,  or  to  sanction,  by  their  approval 
and  support,  any  thing  pernicious  or  trifling  in  its 
tendencv. 

• J 

We  are  often  asked  what  we  do  at  our  meetings  ;  and 
as  often  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  published  exposition  of 
our  principles,  contained  in  our  “  Constitution,  By-Laws 
and  Rules  of  Order,”  for  explanation.  But  this  is  hardly 
satisfactory  to  the  caviller,  and  he  replies  :  “  There  is  no 
certainty  that  your  Constitution  and  By-Laws  do  contain 
all  your  principles,  or  that  they  give  intimation  of  all 
your  ways  of  procedure  “  If  it  is  not  so,  the  public  are 
none  the  wiser,  as  your  members  are  pledged  to  keep 
secret  all  that  transpires  within  the  walls  of  the  lodge 
room,  and  even  though  they  may  retire  from  the  Order 
on  account  of  evils  existing  in  it,  they  are  bound  up  by 
an  oath  or  its  equivalent  not  to  reveal  them.”  We  deny 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  even  if  it  were,  such  a  pledge 
could  not  be  considered  as  binding ;  an  evil  vow  is 
always  better  broken  than  kept,  and  such  an  one  an 
honest  man  will  break. 

When  an  individual  becomes  a  member  of  our  Order, 
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it  is  with  tlie  understanding  that  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  submitted  for  his  perusal,  he  has  learned  the 
nature  and  objects  of  our  Association,  lie  has  learned 
that  there  are  ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  that  they  are 
strictly  moral  in  their  character :  he  has  learned  that 
certain  other  ceremonies  and  business  proceedings  are 
regularly  gone  through  with,  though  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  the  formula  of  these  ceremonies  and  proceed¬ 
ings  is  not  made  public  ;  but,  the  clear  understanding  is, 
that  they  contain,  or  are  said  to  contain  nothing  wrong. 
Such  an  assurance  is  given  him.  lie  is  told  upon  enter¬ 
ing  these  ceremonies  that  nothing  will  then  or  afterward 
be  required  of  him  that  will  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
the  higher  duties  incumbent  on  him — the  duties  he  owes 
to  himself,  the  church,  his  family,  his  country,  or  the 
world.  He  furthermore  is  aware  that  if,  during  the 
ceremonies  of  entering  the  Order,  or  in  his  progress 
afterward,  he  finds  any  thing  his  conscience  objects  to, 
he  is  at  liberty  that  moment  to  withdraw.  Has  any  one 
had  occasion  to  do  this  ?  “  If,  therefore,  we  do  or  teach 

any  thing  contrary  to  our  published  principles,  he  may 
renounce  us,  and  proclaim  our  turpitude  without  violating 
any  obligation  imposed  upon  him.”  Has  any  one  done 
this  ?  “  If  we  interfere  with  the  political,  civil  or  reli¬ 

gious  rights  or  liberties  of  any  of  our  fellow-citizens,  any 
Odd  Fellow  who  can  evince  it,  may  lawfully  expose  our 
misconduct  to  the  community  ;  and  if  there  are,  or  shall 
be  evils  in  our  Order,  surely,  surely,  the  tens  of  thousands 
belonging  to  it  are  as  likely  to  know  and  feel  them,  and 
as  competent  to  correct  them,  as  the  public  could  be, 
were  they  admitted  as  curious  spectators  to  our  halls.” 
Though  the  process  by  which  we  operate  is  known  only 
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to  ourselves,  the  object  of  those  operations  and  the  results 
to  which  they  lead,  are  not  secret — all  may  know  them. 
Our  intentions,  as  1  said  before,  are  not  concealed  ;  all 
see  our  works,  or  may  see  them,  and  these  works  tend  to 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men.  This  has  been  so  fully  de¬ 
monstrated  in  the  sight  of  every  community,  that  our 
enemies  have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny  it. 

We  have  high  authority  for  saying,  “  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruits”  and  “  a  fountain  by  its  waters,”  and  if  good 
in  any  form  or  degree  is  the  result  of  our  existence,  and 
no  evil  can  be  shown  to  spring  troin  the  same  source,  it 
is  impossible  to  come  at  any  other  conclusion  than,  that 
the  fountain  is  as  pure  at  least  as  the  stream  bowing 
from  it,  and  the  good  known  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
must  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  tree  itself  is 
equally  good. 


There  is  but  one  other  of  the  objections  made  to  our 
Order  that  we  shall  have  time  to  consider,  and  it  is  the 
most  injurious  one  in  its  tendency,  of  all  that  our  enemies 
have  attempted  to  bx  upon  us  ;  one,  which  from  the 
high  character  of  the  men  making  it,  cannot  be  suffered 
to  go  unrebuked,  but  which  if  it  cannot  be  repelled, 
ought  totally  to  condemn  us,  or  any  other  institution 
against  which  such  a  charge  (for  it  comes  in  no  other 
form)  can  lie  substantiated. 

It  is  charged  upon  us — and  books  have  been  written 
and  published  and  sermons  preached  to  sustain  the 
charge — that  “  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  antagonistic 
to,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  Church  ;  that  “  when  once 
in  the  Order,  men  are  satisfied  to  tarry  there  and  go  no 
further.”  ]STay,  that  we  regard  the  Order  as  a  “  substi- 
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tute  for  the  Church  its  morality  an  equivalent  for  the 
vital  godliness  of  Christianity.  That  its  operations  have 
a  tendency  to  elevate  it,  in  the  estimation  of  its  members, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  creating  an 
indifference  to  the  Church  and  its  claims  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  ;  rendering  them  weak  in  their  attachments 
to,  and  careless  in  their  attendance  on  religious  duties, 
and  that  thus  we  strike  a  blow  at  the  welfare  and  success 
of  Christ’s  cause  and  kingdom. 

This  is,  indeed  a  serious  accusation  ;  and  not  only  on 
account  of  its  great  seriousness,  does  it  render  our  position 
an  unpleasant  one,  but  also  that,  on  account  of  its  gross 
misrepresentation,  it  deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  we 
should  otherwise  enjoy  in  being  able,  while  answering  it, 
to  award  truthful  and  sincere  motives  to,  and  place  a 
charitable  construction  on  the  actions  and  intentions  of 
honorable  opponents. 

We  respect,  we  reverence  the  man  who,  when  error  is 
feared  to  exist,  examines  with  a  desire  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  it,  and  who,  when  it  is  known  to  exist,  lifts 
up  his  voice,  fearlessly,  for  its  rebuke  ;  but  we  despise, 
we  scorn  him,  we  care  not  what  may  be  his  reputation  for 
sanctity,  or  how  reverend  his  name,  who,  blinded  by  pre¬ 
judice  and  enslaved  by  bigotry,  madly  cries  down,  regard¬ 
less  of  justice  and  of  truth,  an  enterprise,  only  because, 
in  his  heart,  he  wishes  it  as  bad  as  he  tries  to  make  it 
appear. 

We  can  answer  this  charge  with  nothing  more  or  less, 
than  a  positive  and  indignant  denial.  We  can  hardly 
apply  argument  in  its  refutation,  for  no  argument,  save 
that  based  on  premises  which  are  false,  has  been  advanced 
to  sustain  it — sophistry,  not  reasoning,  has  been  used. 
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Assertion  lias  been  made;  wild,  groundless,  assertion,  and 
no  example  produced  to  prove  it  true,  although  the  chal¬ 
lenge  for  it  has  been  given  time  and  again.  Yet  the 
charge  has  been  reiterated,  and  as  often  as  beaten  back 
from  it,  it  is  again  stereotyped,  and  still  no  instance  is 
given  to  establish  it ;  and  when,  from  such  a  course,  it  is 
evident  that  “  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,”  and 
that  the  intention  is  to  injure  and  defeat  without  being 
particular  as  to  the  means,  how  is  it  possible  for  us,  or 
for  any  one,  to  suppose  the  perpetrators  of  such  assertions 
possessed  even  of  common  honesty  of  principle,  or  a  care¬ 
fulness  whether  the  truth  be  spoken  or  not  so  that  an 
end  is  attained.  Verily,  theirs  is  a  “  charity  that  liopeth 
all  things.” 

This  is  an  accusation  that  can  rest  on  no  theory  which 
may  be  formed  in  the  premises,  no  speculation,  no  course 
of  reasoning.  A  result  must  be  produced,  an  example 
must  be  given  ;  the  evil  must  be  shown  to  exist  in  fact, 
not  on  a  peradventure,  or  the  charge  is  falsehood,  and 
the  makers  of  that  charge,  cannot  bring  against  us  the 
plea  of  our  being  lacking  in  charity  or  courtesy,  if  we 
call  untruth  by  its  proper  name,  and  its  perpetrators  the 
fathers  of  it. 

But  suppose  there  were  in  our  Fraternity  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  here  and  there  one,  or  even  a 
number  of  them,  base  enough  and  stupid  enough  to  assert 
such  a  thing,  or  act  on  such  a  belief,  .does  that,  ought 
that  bind  our  entire  membership  and  condemn  them — 
many,  very  many  of  them,  zealous  members  of  the 
church,  and  jealous  for  the  honor  of  their  Master  and 
Idis  cause  ?  If  so,  then  ought  the  treachery  of  a  Judas 
be  charged  upon  all  the  pure  Eleven.  If  so,  then  ought 
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the  Church,  any  good  cause  be  pronounced  vile,  because 
perchance,  some  of  its  adherents  are  false  to  their  pro¬ 
fessed  principles.  Then  ought  the  names  of  Washington, 
and  Putnam,  and  Hamilton,  and  Wayne,  and  Marion, 
and  of  the  host  of  brave  spirits  of  our  Revolution  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  historic  page  as  villains,  because,  forsooth, 
Arnold  was  a  traitor. 

Brethren,  could  those  of  you  who  consider  the  religion 
of  Christ  the  first  great  object  of  your  attainment,  its 
prosperity  your  chief  joy,  remain  in  the  Order,  if  its  ex¬ 
istence  were,  in  your  estimation,  detrimental  to  that  re¬ 
ligion  ;  or,  if  its  teachings  and  intentions  were  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  religion  ;  or,  if  in  its  operations  it  were 
likely  to  incline  to  that  result.  I  ask  not,  Is  it  a  coad¬ 
jutor  of  Christianity  ?  It  does  not  assume  to  be.  I  ask  not. 
Does  it  make  its  members  better  Christians  f  It  makes 
no  such  pretentions.  That  is  not  its  mission  any  more 
than  it  is  the  mission  of  any  other  secular,  moral  society, 
formed  only  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  its  members. 
While  it  inculcates  morality,  it  claims  no  affinity  with 
parties,  sects,  or  creeds,  as  a  society.  In  the  lodge- 
room,  and  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  our  Order,  we 
are  Odd  Fellows ;  elsewhere  we  are  of  whatever  creed 
or  party  to  which  we  individually  may  incline  ;  nor 
need  we  lay  down  the  principles  of  our  creed  or  party 
to  be  Odd  Fellows  ;  their  interests  do  not  clash  ;  their 
principles  do  not  come  into  antagonism.  I  ask  not  then, 
Has  our  Order  proven  a  benefit  to  Christianity  ?  Our 
enemies  have  not  required  this  of  us  ;  but,  my  brothers, 
I  do  ask,  Is  it  a  foe  to  Christianity  ?  Does  it  make  its 
members  worse  Christians  f  Does  it  offer  to  them  any 
tiling  as  a  substitute  for  their  Christian  principles  and 
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character?  That  is  the  charge.  You  who  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  does  membership  in  this  fraternity  diminish  your 
love,  your  zeal  for  religion  ?  Do  any  of  our  members 
show  less  respect  for  sacred  tilings  now,  than  they  did 
before  they  united  with  ns  ?  Are  they,  as  Church  mem¬ 
bers,  less  faithful  to  Church  duties,  to  their  attendance 
on  matters  of  Divine  appointment,  than  before  they  as¬ 
sumed  our  obligations  ?  Not  are  they  better  ;  are  they 
as  good  Christians  as  we  found  them  ?  If  they  are,  then 
the  charge  is  a  slander,  and  as  such,  is  nailed  to  its 
authors.  If  they  are  not,  and  their  dereliction  can  be 
traced  to  our  Order,  then  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  come 
out  from  such  an  institution,  for  it  is  evil.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  our  duty  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  that  others  may 
shun  it  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

But  we  have  no  such  occasion  ;  the  charge  can  not  be 
fastened  on  an  Order,  comprising  among  its  membership 
thousands  of  men,  many  of  them  of  the  clergy  too,  who 
are  faithful  Christians,  as  capable  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  error,  as  apt  at  forming  conclusions,  as  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  as  jealous  for  God’s  glory,  as  conscientious  in 
action,  and  fully  as  charitable  as  any  of  their  calum¬ 
niators. 

The  charge  is  so  ridiculous,  so  utterly  preposterous  to 
those  knowing  our  Order,  that  it  seems  almost  like 
trifling  to  notice  it ;  yet,  it  is  so  deplorable  if  true,  and 
has  been  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  its  authors 
are  so  respectable,  that  lest  such  an  opinion  of  us  should 
have  credence  in  this  community,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  lest  there  be  the  most  remote  possibility  of  any 
one,  especially  the  younger  members  of  the  Order,, 
making  so  fatal  a  mistake,  so  far  misconstruing  the  in- 
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tents  of  the  Order,  or  so  misunderstanding  us  in  any 
thing  we  have  said  as  to  the  just  merit  of  the  institution, 
we  have  felt  disposed  to  give  this  point  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done. 

TTe  might  wonder  that  opposition  to  an  enterprise  like 
this,  which  has  been  a  succor  to  so  many  of  the  pale 
children  of  want  and  wasting  disease,  a  blessing  to  so 
many  in  sorrow’s  gloomy  hour,  were  not  confined  to  the 
ranks  of  the  vicious,  instead  of  comprising  also  the 
nominally  and  the  really  good,  did  we  not  remember 
that  one  of  the  most  common  means  the  Power  of  Dark¬ 
ness  has  ever  made  use  of  to  defeat  any  worthy  object, 
from  the  time  of  the  Pharisees  until  now,  has  been  the 
instrumentality  of  certain  persons  whose  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  strictness  of  life  has  given  them,  and  justly 
too,  a  wide  infiuence,  but  who,  unhappily,  can  see  no 
good  in  any  thing  which,  from  prejudice  or  preconceived 
opinion,  they  have  not  espoused. 

They  pay  but  a  poor  tribute  to  their  own  noble  and 
glorious  cause,  and  evince  but  a  wretched  faith  in  its 
eternal  principles,  when  they  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  those  who,  for  fear  their  craft  should  be  set 
at  nought,  cried  out,  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.” 
They  forget  that  the  plan  they  pursue  towards  us,  of  per¬ 
secution,  is  the  same,  by  which  their  own  lieaven-born 
principles  were  driven  onward  in  their  dissemination 
through  the  world,  and  under  which  any  good  cause 
must  prosper. 

They  would  have  the  merit  of  being  very  expert  at 
drawing  conclusions,  had  they  only  facts,  instead  of  sup¬ 
posed  data,  upon  which  to  predicate  their  theory.  They 
can  imagine  how  the  Order  could  be  converted  into  an 


infernal  machine  ;  therefore,  it  is  an  infernal  machine. 
They  can  determine  to  a  fraction,  the  moment  when  we 
will  put  out  of  gear  the  whole  machinery  of  creation,  if 
circumstances  favor  us,  and  we,  at  that  precise  point  of 
time,  feel  inclined  to  be  favored  by  circumstances. 
They  tell  sad  tales  of  the  harm  we  might  do,  if  “  such 
and  such  a  thing”  were  the  case  ;  of  what  mighty  swords 
we  would  use,  if  we  only  had  strength  to  wield  them  ; 
of  what  enormous  guns  we  would  carry,  if  there  was 
only  ammunition  enough  to  load  them  ;  of  what  dark 
nights  the  world  would  have  to  endure,  by  starlight 
only,  if  in  our  “  midnight  revels”  we  should  happen  to 
blow  up  the  moon,  or  how  the  constellations  would  be 
marred  if ,  for  a  “  goat,”  we  should  saddle  old  Capricor- 
nus  himself ;  of  what  dangerous  times  there  would  be, 
if  \  through  our  dire  instrumentality,  the  whole  fabric  of 
Church  and  State  should  come  tumbling  down  upon  their 
devoted  heads  ;  and  because  their  prolific  imaginations 
can  see  a  thousand  ghosts  of  slaughtered  orthodoxy  wan¬ 
dering  over  a  chaos  of  ruined  worlds,  they  at  once  as¬ 
sume  the  position  that  their  spectres  are  real,  and  as 
manfully  set  the  battle  in  array  as  if  they  were  so. 
Having  entered  the  crusade  against  us,  it  is  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  make  their  case  as  strong  as  possible,  and  they 
are  determined  not  to  lose  it  for  want  of  counts  in  their 
indictment.  Evidently  hoping  rather,  that  our  cause 
may  prove  bad,  than  that  they  may  be  mistaken,  they 
have  set  themselves  at  work  to  make  it  appear  so,  and 
for  this  purpose  make  charges  injurious  to  us  which  are 
not  only  wholly  and  positively  false,  but  which  are  with¬ 
out  even  the  pretext  of  plausibility. 

They  inconsistently  charge  us  with  being  so  secret 
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that  no  one  knows  what  we  do,  and  in  the  same 
breath  tell  of  the  works  of  darkness,  the  midnight 
orgies,  the  intercourse  with  the  gentleman  with  horns, 
“  the  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,  which  make 
the  angels  blush,”  performed  by  us  in  mysterious 
conclave. 

Some  of  them,  in  their  zeal  against  our  ancient  Or¬ 
der,”  have  traveled  back  the  “  stream  of  time"  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  after  a  text,  and  quoting  part  of 
the  language  in  which  good  old  Jacob  bestowed  the 
u  left-handed  blessing”  on  two  of  his  sons — u  O,  my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united  .  .  .”* — without  more 
ado  they  apply  it  to  us,  as  if  we  were  the  veritable 
Simeons  and  Levis  in  whose  “  habitations  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  cruelty.”  Perhaps  they  have  discovered  the 
story  of  the  “  pincers  and  branding  irons”  to  be  not 
altogether  fabulous.  They  should,  as  able  polemies  that 
they  evidently  are,  have  made  the  most  of  their  subject, 
and  imputed  to  us  the  “  anger  that  slew  a  man,  and  the 
self-will  that  digged  down  a  wall.”  It  would  be  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  proof  as  many  other  things  they  have  said 
of  us. 

It  would  speak  well  for  the  intelligence  of  such  if  they 
would  investigate  before  they  believe  evil  concerning 
men,  who,  on  inquiry,  they  would  find  fully  as  disposed 
to  do  right  as  themselves ;  and  as  well  for  their  moral 
honesty  if  they  were  to  make  no  declaration  which  they 
do  not  know  to  be  true.  IIow  shall  such  men  save 
themselves  from  the  conviction  of  breaking  the  whole 
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law,  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  that  part  which  says, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh¬ 
bor.” 

What !  we  conspire  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth? — our  Order  seek  to  injure  the  Church,  to  de¬ 
feat  its  divine,  its  heaven-projected  purposes?  That 
were  to  seek  to  sink  the  only  life-boat  of  ruined  man’s 
salvation  ;  to  shut  out  from  his  soul  the  last  ray  of  life 
and  hope  ;  to  obliterate  his  guiding  star, 

“  The  only  star 

By  which  the  bark  of  man  can  navigate 
The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
Securely.” 


It  were  a  mad  attempt  for  poor,  puny  man.  We  can 
not,  brethren  ;  if  we  could,  we  would  not.  Conspire 
against  the  Church — the  Church  which  many  of  us  love 
beyond  our  chief  joy?  If  such  be  the  intention,  nay,  if 
it  be  the  tendency  of  our  Order,  then  may  the  curses  of 
a  just,  avenging  God  frustrate  all  its  movements  and 
blot  it  from  existence  ;  let  blighting  and  mildew  be  its 
portion,  and  let  the  “  blackness  of  darkness”  be  its  only 
sun  forever.  Conspire  against  the  Church — the  Church 
which  God  Himself  has  died  to  save  ?  No  !  let  the 
hand  that  would  harm  her,  fall  palsied  to  the  ground  ; 
let  the  heart  that  would  wish  her  aught  of  evil,  be  be¬ 
reaved  and  desolate;  and,  let  the  tongue  that  would  dare 
defame  her  purity,  in  silence,  dark,  deep,  dismal  silence 
die. 

Brethren,  let  us  live  the  slander  down  ;  let  it  be  our 
aim  to  prove,  by  our  record,  these  charges  false  ;  let 
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none  of  us  merit  the  condemnation  due  those  who,  from 
any  cause,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever,  slight  the 
claims  which  religion  rightfully  holds  upon  us,  or  neglect 
that  allegiance  we  undoubtedly  owe.  above  every  other 
consideration,  to  the  Church. 

Lamentable  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  any  of  our  mem- 
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bers,  much  less  the  Order  at  large,  should  so  miserably 
err,  as  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  membership  in 
this  fraternity,  will  exonerate  them  from  claims  beyond 
computation  higher,  or  that  any  human  organization, 
founded  by  man,  for  merely  moral  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses,  be  it  ever  so  faultless,  is  worthy  to  be  compared, 
even  in  a  remote  degree,  with  an  institution  established 
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by  the  Great  I  Am  Himself  for  infinitely  superior  pur¬ 
poses,  and  upheld  by  His  power  alone  during  the  lapse 
of  ages.  That  is  from  heaven ;  its  divinity  is  its  life. 
Our  humble  Order  is  of  the  earth,  an  earthly  thing  ;  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  more. 

It  is  our  opponents  who  have  spoken  of  its  being  a 
rival  to  the  Church.  It  is  our  opponents  who  have 
charged  us  with  usurping  her  prerogative  ;  it  is  they 
who  have  been  guilty  of  making  the  sacreligious  com- 
parison  ;  we  never  said  it,  nor  will  we  willingly  submit 
to  have  them  lav  their  sin  at  our  door. 

#v 

My  Brothers — There  is  but  one  motive  power  that  will 
make  us  do  effectually,  the  good  we  desire  to  do ;  that 
is  genuine,  sincere,  self-forgetting  love  to  our  fellow-man 
— our  brother  ;  and  that  love  must  exist,  can  exist,  only 
in  the  breast,  where  it  is  linked  with  its  fellow-grace — 
love  to  the  Author  of  Love.  One  can  not  live  without 
the  other,  they  are  inseparable,  the  same.  We  may  ad¬ 
minister  acts  of  kindness  from  other  considerations,  but 
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this,  the  central  link  of  our  mystic  chain,  “  Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth,”  be  it  but  scarcely  developed  in  us,  or 
he  it  the  sea  in  which  our  whole  being  is  bathed,  is 
the  only  incense  which  will  make  the  kind  act  a  pure 
offering.  This  will  always  work  the  same,  unmoved 
by  circumstances  ;  this  is  the  u  charity  that  never 
faileth.” 

That  Book  of  books  which  is  our  Orders  adopted  code 
of  morals,  and  which  to  many  of  our  number  has  a 
value  more  precious  still,  tells  us  that  this  is  more  “  than 
all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices.”  Leigh  Hunt 
has  thus  most  beautifully  paraphrased  the  same  thought 
from  the  Arabic  legend,  and  transplanted  it  into  the  gar¬ 
den  of  English  poetry  : 

“  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  the  lilly  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘  What  writest  thou  ?’  The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  ‘The  names  of  them  who  love  the  Lord.’ 

‘  And  is  mine  one  ?’  asked  Abou.  ‘  Kay,  not  so,’ 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spake  more  low 
But  cheerily  still :  ‘  I  pray  thee,  then 
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Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.’ 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed  ; 

And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’ s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 


